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570 Exeursiona in Ulster. 

Bball conclude by observing, that various accidents hax'e oc- 
curred, by heating oil of turpentine over a fire, or •by bring- 
ing a candle near it, when it was using. The slightest contact 
of flame sets it on fire in an instant, and it burns with the 
greatest fury. When intended to be heated, it should be 
poured into a cup or slop-bowl, and that be placed in a basin 
of hut water, as long as may be necessary. 



EXCURSIONS IN ULSTER. 



IJIITEB VII. 

Donegall, 27<A July, 1825. 
Dear G- , 

After some deliberation, we at length determined to return to 
Belfast, by Deny and the Giant's Causeway ; and had arranged to 
set out yesterday morning, for Donegall. This plan we afterwards 
changed, and agreed to go down to Bundoran, a bathing village, 
about four miles off, on Donegall bay. As we passed the salmon 
leap, on our way, we stopped to examine it in the hope of seeing the 
fish rise ; which is said to be yery interesting, not only on account of 
the number of salmon struggling to get up, but from trie high fall and 
rapid stream which they have to encounter. But on arriving at the 
fall, we were disappointed by finding that it was not the proper time 
of the tide ; for the fish can only be seen at the period of high water, 
when tlie rising of the tide below the fall, makes the passage prac- 
ticable, by reducing the height of the leap, and rendering the cur- 
rent less impetuous. Calculating that the tide, which now begun to 
flow, would be at the proper height on our return, we proceeded to 
Bundoran. 

At Finner church, about two miles from Ballyshannon, we quitted 
the car which had brought us so far ; and, desiring the driver to meet 
us at Bundoran, walked over to the sea side, intending to proceed on 
foot for the remainder of the way, along the shore. The place where 
we joined the sea was at a small bay, along what is called the Tullin 
strand, to the left of extensive sand hills of the same name, the ma- 
terials of which are only bound together by scattered plants of the 
Arundo Maritima, (sea red grass,) and seem as if a very slight breeze 
would put them into motion, carrying desolation over the neighbour- 
ing country. The sand here appears well fitted for the manufacture- 
of glass; for which purpose we were told quantities of it are shipped 
off from the coast. From this bay, to very near Bundoran, the 
shore is formed of a chain of perpendicular limestone cliffs, rising 
abruptly from the sea to a considerable height ; their bases washed 
by the Atlantic ocean. Our attention, as we walked along, was in 
one place directed to a curious natural arch, worn by the sea in 
the cliff', which has acquired the name of the Fairy's Bridge. Of 
this it will be very difficult to give an idea by a mere verbal descrip- 
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tion; but, as it is a striking object, and one much spoken of in that 
country, it may not be unacceptable to make the attempt. At this 
part, the front of the perpendicular cliff has yielded to the action of 
the water, which has worn it into a cave,.Ahrough which the sea is 
driven with so much violence as to have forced its way up through 
the top of the cavern, in such a manner, that a large opening is made 
from the land side. Still, however, it leaves entire a part of the 
roof eight or ten feet broad, which, being perpendicularly above the 
entrance, is less exposed to the fury of the water. It is this part 
which has got the name of the Fairy's bridge, from its resemblance 
to some of the works of art ; connecting as it does the two sides of 
the chasm. On going down 'ito the chasm from the land side, 
which may be done with a little care, the spectator has a fine view of 
the ocean, extending before him as far as the eye can reach ; while 
the waves, dashing against the cliff, and breaking in hoarse murmurs 
through the cave, produce a fine effect, even in calm weather. Dur- 
ing a storm it must be very grand and terrific ; and we were told 
that its roaring noise might then be heard at a considerable distance, 
A short way from the first one, there is another cave resembling it, 
and apparently formed in the same manner. Of this it is unneces- 
sary to give any description. 

After remaining some time at the Fairy's bridge, we proceeded to- 
wards Bundoran. On approaching this place, the cliffs become less 
perpendicular, and the land sweeps into a small bay, whose shelving 
shores form the bathing place of the village, which is much frequent- 
ed. Here, imbedded iYi the lime-stone rocks, there are immense 
quantities of shells and other organic remains. Of these we obtained 
a number of specimens, particularly on a rocky shelve that lies about 
200 paces from the shore, and is in a state of rapid decomposition ; 
a circumstance that proved favourable to us in the detaching of spe- 
cimens. In one of the cliffs between the Fairy's bridge and Bundo- 
ran, we had been told that lead ore was found ; for this we searched 
in vain, and began to imagine that no such thing existed here. , In 
Bundoran, however, we met our informant, a gentleman whom we 
had seen in Ballyshannon, who explained to us that the place where 
it is found, is only accessible at low water. After much trouble, 
this gentleman kindly procured for us from an acquaintance, some 
small specimens of the lead, which is contained in sulphate of Ba- 
rytes. As we did not visit the place, I can give no information res- 
pecting the ore from personal observation ; but from what we could 
learn, it is not most probably found in considerable quantities. 

On returning to Ballyshannon, we stopped a second time at the 
salmon fishery, and were again disappointed to find that the tide had 
turned, which deprived us of the pleasure of witnessing the ascent of 
the salmon. While we remained, two or three solitary fish made the 
leap; but this, we were told, could give no^idea of the scene which 
they present at the proper time of the tide, when immense numbers 
are to be seen struggling to get up. The river here is very broad, 
and the fall of the water inconsiderable. In the middle of the 
stream, above the fall, there is a small rocky island, where a curing- 
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house has been built; and on the right bank are a number of office- 
houses belonging to the fishery. Somewhat lower down are the luius 
of Ballyshannon castle, formerly one of the strong holds of the 
O'Donnell family, the Princes of Tyrconnel. On our return to 
town, and while dinner was preparing, we walked out about a mile, 
to see the ruins of the old Abbey of Ballyshannon, of which nothing 
remains but a part of one wall, &ie sight of which but ill rewarded us 
for our walk. The situation, however, as is generally the case with 
that of old religious establishments, is naturally very beautiful; being 
on the steep bank of a glen through which there flows a small river, 
winding in its course towards Donegal bay. 

After dinner we left Ballyshannon and reached Ballentra, 5 miles 
distant, rather late. We had intended to pass the night at this place, 
on account of its being within a little more than a mile from Brown 
Hall river. But finding, on our arrival, that we had no chance of 
accommodations here, our driver recommended us to try at Lachy, a 
very small village about two miles and a half farther, where, to our 
surprise, we found very good accommodations; much better, indeed, 
than we had sometimes met with at more considerable places. 

On Saturday morning, before breakfast, we set out to visit Brown- 
Hall river, which is about three miles from Lachy, on the Ballyshan-^ 
non road. We now, for the first time since we left Belfast, had strong 
indications of rain ; the sky was obscured by heavy dark clouds, and 
the wind whistled around us. After an uninteresting walk we reach- 
ed Brown-Hall, the seat of a Mr. Hamilton, which is rather a hand- 
some place, adorned with fine groves of trees and laid out with con- 
siderable taste. What renders it particularly an object of attention, 
is a river that winds through it, and presents, at a place called the 
Pullens, a singular and remarkable appearance. From the taste and 
colour of the water, this river seems to rise in a bog. It passes along 
m front oi the house, where it supplies a small artificial lake. In this 
part of its course it presents nothing remarkable ; merely winding 
through the demesne among a plantation of trees, with a walk along 
its banks. After following this walk for«ome distance, we came sud- 
denly in front of a lime-stone rock, fifty or axty feet in height, 
which crosses the «ourse of the river, and seems at first sight to pre- 
sent an insurmountable barrier to its progress. On approaching it, 
however, we found that the rock in one part, had been rent asunder; 
forming a chasm, through which the river silently winds, under the 
shade of the overhanging clifik This chasm has not the appearance 
of haviflg been gradually worn by the passage of the water, but ra- 
ther seems to have been suddenly caused by some convulsion of na- 
ture, which had rent the solid rock ; and we could without much 
difficulty imagine that we saw on one side, the cavities into which the 
projecting points of the otlier had once fitted. It even seemed that, 
could a sufficient force be applied, it might be closed without leaving 
a single interstice. At a short distance from the limestone chife, 
it joins above, and fornts a cavern, through which the waters run for 
& considerable way. We were anxious to walk through this, bo as to 
CQiue out at the opposite extremity, but found it impracticable. Ac- 
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cording to Mr. Hamiltoa'a game-keeper, who walked through the 
demesne with us, this cavern abounds with trout; which coUect here 
in great numbers from other parts of the river, and are sometimes 
taken in great quantities. The water is highly impregnated with 
carbonate of lime, which it deposits on any object that presents it- 
self; and through the caverns, we found parts of branches of trees 
that had fallen in, and had become deeply incrusted with this sub- 
stance. Being thirsty, . I had some time biefore stooped to drink of 
the river water, but found it to be quite unpalatable. At the en- 
trance of this cave, our guide pointed out to me a small stream of 
fine limpid water, which I found excellent. This stream runs a 
short way. close along the bed of the great river, and then mingles 
with it. From this cavern, after procuring some of the stalactites 
which descend from the roof, we struck off by a path, which soon 
conducted us to the spot, where the river again appears above 
ground; at a short distance farther, it again passes through a cave, in 
which we observed some fine stalactites. These, at a-distance, appear 
like pillars supporting the roof, whieh^ however, is rather low in 
that part. In the water here, our guide informed us, . he had some 
time before placed a bird's nest and eggs, which in about half a- year 
became completely encrusted over, and perfectly hard. We now 
visited a third one, from its superior size called the great cave, but 
presenting nothing different from the others. From this the river 
runs for some distance under ground, and after again rising to the 
surface, flows on, winding through the country, until it at length 
empties itself into Donegal Bay. The great cave, we are told, is 
a favourite resort of foxes, which, sallying out from thence, commit 
great depredations in the neighbourhood. Near the entrance, we 
observed the remains of a lamb that they had carried down here a 
few nights before. The game-keeper who shewed us the grounds,, 
had lately shot eight in this place, and expected soon to reduce their 
numbers still more. 

From Brown Hall we returned to La^hy for breakfast, in time to 
escape, with very little injury, a heavy rain, which commenced as 
we were within a few hundred paces of the inn. The rain continued 
for about two hours, and prevented us from proceeding towards 
Donegal. We did not, however, much regret the delay; as it 
afforded us time to make arrangements which we should not other- 
wise have done. B got his pencil drawings secured from danger 

by passing Indian ink over them; another arranged and settled our 
accounts; and the third trimmed our specimens of plants, and label- 
led our minerals. Aa soon as the rain ceased we left Laghy for 
Donegal ; where, aa it is only three miles distant, we soon arrived, 
and immediately after set out to visit the town, which we found to be 
a small poor place, with scarcely a good house in it except the inn ; 
and as far as we could judge,, not even possessing, what in small 
towns is usually one of the first things that meets a stranger's eye,— 
an Apothecary's shop, with its glass door surmounted by a gilded 
pestle and mortar. 

Here are the ruins of the ancient Castle of the O'Donnell family^ 
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now the property of Lord Arran ; and at a considerable distance 
from it, along the Bay, the remains of a fine old Abbey. The Castle 
stands close to the side of the river, above the Bridge, and is in 
tolerable preservation. At present it is surrounded by a garden be- 
longing to the inn, and great care seems to be taken to preserve it 
from further decay. On entering it, the visitor first comes into a 
large hall, arched above, and communicating with other apartments 
on the ground floor. From this a staircase leads to a large room on 
the second floor, which seems to have been formerly used as a 
banqueting hall, and still retains some vestiges of its former magnifi- 
cence. At one end there had been a fine bow window, reaching 
from the floor to the ceiling; but this is now nearly destroyed. 
There remains also in good preservation a fine old fire-place, well 
worth the attention of travellers. It is formed of freestone, with 
many curious devices sculptured on it, and festoons of vine leaves 
twined in various directions : in the centre are two scutcheons, with 
the arms of the O'Donnell family emblazoned on them. Besides 
these apartments there are a number of smaller ones, which however 
contain nothing worth noticing. 

On the whole this Castle is well worth visiting. The family to 
whom it belonged, though they are now nearly forgotten, or only re- 
membered by those to whom they are endeared by the traditions of 
the country, or by the few who find a pleasure in dipping into the 
ancient history of Ireland, once acted a very prominent part in the 
civil transactions of the kingdom. They received, perhaps within 
these walls, embassies from foreign princes, and though it may be 
said of the last of their race that " in the fields of their country they 
found not a grave," yet they long continued to hold a distinguished 
place in the courts of foreign princes, and graced the hostile camps 
of Europe while fighting against their native land, " Compell'd 
unwilling victories to gain — and doomed to perish on a foreign plain." 
Even as connected with the polite literature of the age, it has some 
interest from the frequent mention made of it in Lady Morgan's Novel 
of O'Donnell. 

The Abbey, which was a Franciscan establishment, founded in the 
year 1474, by Hugh or Odoe Roe O'Donnell, is beautifully situated 
on the left side of a branch of Donegal Bay, of which it commands 
an extensive view, both towkrds the town and in the direction of the 
sea. Part of the cloister still remains standing : consisting of small 
arches supported by couplets of pillars on a basement. In one part 
are two narrow passages, one over the other, about four feet ten inches 
long, and seven feet high. They seem to have been places for de- 
positing valuable effects in time of danger ; the uppermost covered 
with stones laid along, with others crossing it, and the lower with 
stones laid across the walls."* Nothing can give a stronger proof of 
the care which had been taken in the building of this__Abbey than the 
fine preservation in which the cloister remains. On a level with the 
ground is a series of small arches about three or four feet high, 
standing close to one another, which had most probably been the 

* Archdall. 
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cells of the monks; the wall which rests on these arches still re- 
mains nearly of its original height, and stands quite secure, although 
from the slightness of the base it seems as if a slight effort would be 
sufiScient to overthrow it. 

We are just setting out for Strabane, so I must conclude for the 
present. I am, &c. 



ACCOUNT OF A TRACT CONCERNING THE DEATH 
OF KING JAMES I. 

We received the following account of a rare and curious work, 
which at one time attracted considerable notice, from a Correspon- 
dent in Dublin. Though copies of it have been inserted in several 
collections of curious Tracts, the original impression, which is here 
described, is, we believe, seldom to be met with. The principal 
event to which it refers, the death of King James, is now among 
the uncertainties of history. It is commonly ascribed to a tertian 
ague : but all writers acknowledge that it was attended by some 
singular circumstances, which at the time excited much suspicion ; 
and might have been more carefully investigated, had it not been 
for the high degree of favour enjoyed by the Duke of Buckingham, 
on whom the suspicion chiefly fell. The author of the Tract here 
introduced was most active in accusing Buckingham. He was forced 
to flee to the Continent on account of some expressions he had used 
on the subject ; and lived many years in the Netherlands, where he 
published this Tract, which was translated into Dutch, and circu- 
lated on the Continent by the friends of the Elector Palatine, whose 
interests it was considered as calculated to promote. This work is 
referred to by Dr. Wellwood, in his Notes to Arthur Wilson's Life 
and Reign of James I. ; who speaks of it as rare in his time ; and 
states that he " read it some 15 years ago, in the hands of the Span- 
ish Ambassador." He adds, that " it was wrote with such an air of 
rancour and prejudice, that the manner of his narrative takes oiF 
much from the credit of what he writes." Whatever credit may be 
given to the statements, this Tract is worthy of being preserved as 
now among the Curiosities of Literature. 

The Author, George Eglisham, was a Scotch Physician, employ- 
ed by King James, and brought by him to London, at his accession 
to the English throne. He is best known in Literary History, as 
the rival of his illustrious countryman and contemporary, George 
Buchanan, for the palm of Latin poetry. When Buchanan's cele- 
brated translation of the Psalms into Latin verse appeared, Eglisham 
had the vanity and the hardihood to bring himself into competition, 
by publishing a furious criticism on the 104th Psalm, commonly re- 
garded as the most beautiful in the collection; and exhibiting a 
translation of his own, as decidedly superior : proposing at the same 
time, to submit the comparison to the judgment of the University of 
Paris. His vanity soon met with a severe check, in a galling sa- 
tire, by Dr. Arthur Johnston, one of the best Latin poets of the 



